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holograph of the Pharaoh himself, even Tutank-
hamen's Things I Can Tell, or Some Notes on the
Problem of the Jews would seem to him a much less
thrilling discovery than an Aladdin's cave of
jewellery and furniture. The dream of buried
treasure is almost universal.

No book with which I am acquainted contains
more fuel for this prevalent passion than Mr.
Paine's The Book of Buried Treasure, which was
first published in 1911, and of which a new
edition, containing the old misprints, has just
been published. Mr. Paine's miscellany of
mystery, legend, and adventure probably mentions
more doubloons to the page than any work in the
language, not excluding the Lives of the Pirates.
His chief aim is to register all the principal
spots in which treasure, in bulk, is known or
reasonably supposed to exist, and to record, in
detail, the principal attempts, successful and
unsuccessful, which have been made to recover
such treasure. He is not too systematic. He
rushes us to and fro the centuries, with here an old
print of Sir Walter Raleigh and there a photo-
graph of a scientific gentleman working an
electrically-lit hydroscope. He digresses, too,
whenever he finds digression inviting. The mere
fact that the unfortunate Captain Kidd was
wrongly supposed to have buried vast riches in
various parts of the globe is sufficient excuse for
him to give a full biography of Kidd, and an
argued account of his trial for piracies for which he
never ought to have been committed. This is one
of the most elaborate of his chapters ; another is
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